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For Friends’ Review. 


PROPHETICAL PREACHING. 


NO. Il. 
Continued from page 259. 


A prophet in the exercise of his gift is 
described asa man speaking from God, 
being moved by the Holy Ghost. II Pet.) 
j, 2t.) A message thus delivered becomes 
to the one to whom it is sent not only a 
message but an evidence he can neither 
explain nor set aside to the existence of 
God, and to God’s interest and concern 
in him. He may indeed refuse it, but he 
has been for the time in touch with the 
Almighty, and in refusing sins against 
light. On the other hand, if he accepts 
it, he realizes that it is not human au- 
thority he is obeying, nor the word of the 
preacher, but the Word of the Lord to 
himself, that comes to him through the 
prophet. Consider the force of such evi- 
dence. The man, it may be, has braced 
himself against arguments in favor of God 
or of Christianity. He enters a place of 
worship, intending to criticize. All at 
once he hears, not an argument, not an 
apology, not an appeal, not a warning 
alone, but a direct message from God. 
He isstaggered. He did not expect this. 
He has no armor to defend himself from 
such an attack. He can do no otherwise 
han acknowledge that God has met him, 
and he is shut up either to accept or re- 
fuse the Word of the Lord. 

Again, take a discouraged Christian. 
He has met with difficulties, the coldness 
and unbelief of the world have affected 
him. He is inclined to doubt whether, 
afier all, what he has believed is true. He 
hears a prophetic message that is meant 
for him. He is comforted. He is helped. 
Yes. More than this, he has received an 
answer to his doubts that is stronger than 
any argument, for he has heard the Word 
of the Lord. 

The faith of those who are so reached, 
does not rest in man, nor upon the word 
of man, but upon the power and Word 
of God. They have not been blessed by 
man, except as an instrument, and are 
not likely to lose the blessing by man. 
Their faith does not stand in the wisdom 
of men but in the power of God, for the 
prophetic preacher rests for the proof of 
his message not on external authority, but 
on the witness of God in the hearts of 
those that hear. 


We are living in what may almost be 
called a Rabbinical era in the Church. 
We have many Rabbis, but I fear a de- 
creasing number of prophets. The ten. 
dency of the one is to emphasize tradition 
and to adhere to the letter. The other 
“eks togive continually a fresh message 
from the Lord on the authority of the 


living Truth, the same Truth the apostle 
preached, and preached in the same fresh- 
ness, and, as it were, at first hand. A 
Rabbinical church cannot with all its zeal 
be trusted not to betray and crucify its 
Lord. A prophetical church is a loyal 
church. The Lord warns us against be- 
coming Rabbis (Matt. xxiii. 8), but His 
only warning in regard to prophets is 
against false ones. «Matt. vii. 15 ) 


Among the gilts of the Spirit in thechnrch 
that of prophecy is greatly at a discount, 
and by many but little desired. Yet it is 
still needed. One of the signs of the out- 
pouring of the Spirit is the prophesying 
of our sons and of our daughters. Acis 
ii. 17, 18. Shall we lightly esteem this 
distinguishing mark of the Christian dis- 
pensation ? 


It is freely admitted that it is a gift 
liable to abuse, that it requires in its ex- 
ercise great watchfulness and a very close 
walk with the Lord, that we have to dis- 
tinguish between the voice of our natural 
feelings and the voice of the Lord, and 
that every one is liable to error. But this 
only emphasizes the delicacy of the instru- 
ment that we have in the gift of prophecy. 
It no more tells against the gift than the 
necessity of great care in delicate instru- 
ments of precision is an argument against 
using them. The care needed for them 
is part of the price we pay for the great 
advantages their use brings to us, It 
makes us value the instrument more, not 
less. Some deny that there is any longer, 
except in rare cases, any gift of prophecy 
at all. If so, Christianity is growing 
feeble in its old age. But it was never 
intended to have any old age. Theiife 
and freshness of the first century is to in. 
crease, not diminish. So soon as we fall 
back upon mere authority as the only 
means of knowledge, so soon do we get 
out of the immediate influence of the 
Spirit of God, and our religion becomes 
but one of the many religions of the world, 
instead of being the One, all including, 
all conquering. Christianity is more than 
a religion that has been revealed.” Itis a 
religion that is constantly being revealed to 
fresh individuals and generations as they 
come to accept it. This is why it is for- 
ever fresh. It is an historical religion in- 
deed, but it is more. The Lord Jesus is 
far more than an historical figure. He is 
a living reality. And this Hecould not be, 
were it not that He is continually reveal- 
ing Himself to heart after heart. The 
testimony of Jesus is the Spirit of pro- 
phecy. One of the great means by which 
souls are brought where they can for 
themselves recognize the voice of the Lord 
is by hearing the prophetic message. 


RICHARD HENRY THOMAS. 


Baltimore, Eleventh mo, 251b, 1891, 





For Friends’ Review, 


INDUSTRIAL DISCONTENP. 


That there is a deep unrest in society 
at the present time isevident to all. The 
possessors of property and of the means of 
production are troubled as well as the 
laborers who have nothing but their labor 
to offer to society as a means of usefulness 
to it, or of gaining a living for themselves 
and for those dependent upon them. 
This unrest is not baseless. ‘* Will the 
rush grow without mire?’”” The discon- 
tent of the wage-earners may be height- 
ened by envy, but it is not founded in 
envy. It may be stimulated by seeing 
the great wealth of many capitalists, and 
it may overlook the many failures among 
the capitalists to retain what they have 
owned. But it does not originate from a 
greedy desire to clutch the millions of 
‘« the great captains of industry.” This 
industrial and social uneasiness arises 
from the freedom of thought and the 
proper sense of personal dignity awakened 
by the Protestant Reformation. It arises 
from the widely diffused intelligence born 
of popular education. It springs from the 
sense of equity developed by the moral 
teachings of the New Testament. But 
none of these is the special occasion of 
this discontent. That occasion is the 
great industrial change whereby since 
1740 the forces of nature have been har- 
nessed to machinery, while the strength 
and skill of the laborer are of greatly less 
importance than before in the production 
of all kinds of goods. 


The problem of the right distribution 
of the joint products of capital and labor 
is largely a moral one, and therefore a 
Christian problem. The church must 
consider it. Christian principles must be 
used in its solution. But first Christians 
must understand the difficulty, and then 
only slowly will the proper means of re- 
moving it be unfolded. 

As helps towards understanding this 
question many books and articles have 
been written. But seldom has so much 
been presented in so small a space, or so 
much light been thrown upon the causes 
of the present social uneasiness as by Pro- 
fessor Henry C. Adams, of the University 
of Michigan, ina lecture given before the 
School of Applied Ethics, at Plymouth, 
Mass., last summer, printed in Tue In- 
ternational Journal of Ethics for October, 
1891. 

Pratiber Adams holds that “the in- 
dustrial community of this century for the 
first time is divided into possessors and 
non possessors ’’ of the means of produc- 
tion; that the ‘‘ interests of these two 
classes seem to be identical so far as pro- 
duction is concerned, but are opposed to 


: each other when questions of distribution 
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come up for settlement.’? The worker 
has lost control over the conditions of 
labor, and those who own the machinery 
through which natural forces work (steam, 
electricity, &c.) are able to determine the 
conditions of industry. No longer do 
master and man work side by side, the 
latter owning his tools, nor does personal 
toil form the chief element in producing 
the garment, the book, the vehicle, or 
whatever else is made. The capitalist, 
with his machinery and steam power, can 
with one man’s aid do the work of ascore 
or a hundred men. The Jaborers have 
only themselves to offer, and are largely 
at the command of the employer. The 
laborer controlled at one time the con- 
ditions of labor when he worked in his 
home, and he is seeking again to control 
them by unions. and by various forms of 
legislation that limit the fierceness of com- 
petition for the work whereby he may 
* earn his daily bread. 

The freedom of competition that was 
a boon when work was done by the hand- 
loom or at the anvil in the shop instead 
of being done in the factory as now, is 
often a source of keen distress. The or- 
ganization of laborers into unions is a 
necessary, though imperfect means, to 
defend their interests and secure their 
share in the products of their labor. ‘‘ The 
truth is,’’ writes Prof. Adams, ‘* the theory 
of industrial liberty (freedom of competi- 
tion), fiamed to mect a régime of hand 
work, has been accepted and developed 
by a society that knows only machine labor. 
A social. philosophy adjusted to a scheme 
of domestic industry bas been maintained, 
notwithstanding the fact that domestic in- 
dustry has given way to the factory sys- 
tem. . . . The privileged classes in the 
nineteenth century have no right in rea- 
son. or in honesty, to urge in defence of 
their privileges a principle that took its 
origin in a society whose destruction was 
the occasion of their birth.’’ In. short, 
since 1750 industrial methods have under- 
gone a revolution, and new laws must 
come in adapted tothe newstate ofsociety.— 
** Competition,’ he says, ‘‘ has not work- 
ed .in, the nineteenth century 2s Adam 
Smith, writing for the eighteenth century, 
said it would work.’’ But Prof. Adams 
is not for flying to revolutionary methods 
to meet difficulties. He adds, ‘‘ Shall we 
on that account abandon it (competition) 
and return to those minute regulations of 
Early England? This is the alternative 
which presents itself to many, but I imag- 
ine the question is not one of unbridled 
industrial license or of complete govern- 
mental control, for either of these methods 
leads to tyranny. There must he a middle 
course which leads to industrial liberty. 
Much that has been said in favor of com- 
petition is beyond controversy. Mobility 
of movement is essential to a highly-de- 
veloped society. Without personal liberty 
there can be no hope, and hope is the 
only abiding motive to action. But we 


make asad mistake if, from such a pre- 
mise, we exclude the sovereign power of 
the State from the industrial field. That 
is no’ the best government which governs 
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least, but which governs the most wisely.”’ 

He concludes that government must 
regulate competition, as in the past, it has 
done by regulating child labor. Govern. 
ment must express and enforce the ethical 
sense of society, as it did in England when 
it rescued the children from the horrors of 
factory life, about 1830 to 1840. 

Again government must protect citizens 
against the inequities of those forms of 
business which are superior to competi- 
tion, such as the lighting and water-supply 
of cities, street railway companies, tele- 
graph companies and some railway sys 
tems. Ultimately, Professor Adams sug- 
gests, employers and employed are to be 
found in the same organization, a system 
which, he fcels sure, ‘‘ would increase, 
rather than decrease the efficiency of in- 
dustry and be of mutual advantage to all 
concerned.’’ 

He finds that ‘* in matters of religion 
and government the characteristic ten- 
dency of modern history has been to- 
wards the development of personal liberty. 
The power of organized dogma has given 
way before the assertion of the individual 
to think for himself, and the doctrine of 
the divine right of kings has been sup- 
planted by the theory of representative 
government. Now it requires no very 
profound study to see that the theory on 
which industries are organized is not in 
harmony with the theory realized in other 
departments of our democratic society. 
The actual control over industries lies 
with those who possess property. There 
is no industrial liberty for those who pos 
sess no property, except the liberty to 
seek employment.’’ . . . ‘‘ The power 
which men of property now.claim they have 
a right to use in an irresponsible manner is 
the power generated by the development 
of machinery. But this claim is denied 
by the great class of non-possessors. The 
power of capital, it is asserted, is a social 
power, and the laws of property which 
grant irresponsible control over it to indi- 
viduals are unjust laws. Thus, the ques- 


tion which now confronts the industrial, | 


world is this: Is control over industrial 
power a right or a grant; are capitalists 
proprietors or are they agents? No. one 
can say how these questions will be an-, 
swered ; but if the future may be read 
from the past, and if the spirit of history 
regards either logic or equity, it requires 
no great intellectual co:rage to assert that 
the social mov: ment of our own times will 
not rest until there has been established 
in supreme authority that triumvirate of 
ideas, Religious Liberty, Political Liberty, 
and Industrial Liberty.’’ J. E. R. 





‘THE corn is reaped, the bare brown land 

Is sleeping in the sunshine bland 
Of the late autumn-time : 

Now after the harvest toil and mirth 

In réstful calmness lies the earth, 

Like good lives past their prime. 

And though earth’s summer-time is past, 
We, sighing, wish for quiet ways, 
Wherein, like hers, our shortening days 

Might blossom to the last ! 
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From Friends’ Missionary Advocate, 
ENGLISH FRIENDS’ FOREIGN MIs. 
SIONARY ASSOCIATION. 

in the early history of the Society of 
Friends, we find its ministers occasional] 
drawn to visit foreign lands in the love of 
the Gospel, to declare the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. Thus in 1657, we. read 
of George Robinson “traveling under a 
persuasion of duty to Jerusalem,” where 
he was kindly treated by the Turks, and 
again in 1660 Mary Fisher visited the 
camp of Sultan Mahmoud IV. ‘* the great 
Turk,” at Adrianople, to deliver a mes. 
sage ‘‘ from the Lord God’”’ to him. In 
later days these visits were extended over 
a wide area, as when Daniel Wheeler, of 
Sheffield, traveled amongst the islands of 
the Pacific Ocean in the years 1834 to 1838; 
and Jane Backhouse and Geo. W. Walker 
visited South Africa and Australia during 
the years 1832 to 1840. These, however, 
were isolated cases, and the Friends en. 
gaged do not seem to have felt any calito 
settle in one place and labor for the wel. 
fare of that field. In 1833, however, the 
subject of our duty to the heathen in for- 
eign lands was brought before the Yearly 
Meeting in London, received serious con- 
sideration, a minute being made stating 
that whilst no way appeared open for the 
Society to adopt specific measures for 
spreading the gospel amongst the heathen, 
the meeting ‘‘ earnestly recommends their 
benighted condition to the Christian sym- 
pathy and frequent remembrance of all 
our members.’’ + 

In 1859 George Richardson, of New- 
castle, who was then advanced in years, 
wrote with his own hand sixty long letters. 
addressed to his fellow members in vari- 
ous parts of England, in which he strong, 
ly urged the claims of the perishing hea- 
then upon this branch of the Christian 
church. These letters were, in the Divine 
ordering, the means of re-kindling the 
flame of missionary zeal in the minds of 
many Friends, and in the year 1861, an 
address was issued by. London Yearly 


‘Meeting calling Friends’ attention to 


‘‘ what was due from them toward com- 
municating the knowledge of the gospel 
to the heathen in foreign lands,’ This 
action was emphasized by appeals from 
the late William Ellis, the veteran Mada- 
gascar missionary, who urged'upon Friends 
the opening for educational work in that 
country, then newly re-opened to gospel 
effort. 

In the year 1865, a Provisional Com- 
mittee was.formed to promote the cause 
of missions to the heathen amongst Eng- 
lish Friends, and the following year 
(1866) the first missionary, Rachel Met- 
calt, sailed for India, having as her pri- 
mary object to assist in female education, 
especially of an industrial character. The 
seed sown by the late W. Ellis was also, 
under the Lord’s blessing, about to bear 
fruit; and in the same year the Prove 
sional Committee received offers for set- 
vice in Madagascar from two American 
Friends, Louis and Sarah T. Street, 
from Juseph S. Sewell, of Hitchin, Eng- 
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land, who had long felt the call of the 
Lord to work in that island. 

This led to the establishment of the 
Friends’ Foreign Mission Association, 
which, while entirely in harmony with the 

ral society, could more easily arrange 
for and direct the foreign work. An Ex- 
ecutive Committee was formed, to which 
James Hack Tuke, of Hitchin, became 
Treasurer, a post which he still retains 
and iu which his aid has been invaluable. 
Henry S. Newman, of Leominster, was 
appointed honorary Secretary, and as the 
work enlarged, Chas. Linney, of Hitchin, 
became the Secretary in 1875. This po- 
sition he resigned through 11! hea'th last 
year (1890), and Watson Grace, who is 
known to some American Friends, is the 
present Secretary. 

The Friends’ Foreign Mission Associa- 
tion has so far only taken up three fields 
of labor, viz: India, Madagascar and 
China. 

INDIA. 

The Mission in India was commenced 
very simply in 1867 by Rachel Metcalf, 
who had felt for some years concern for 
her darker sisters in that country, and 
wished to teach some of them ‘‘ the use 
of the sewing machine,”’ &c. After her 
arrival she took part for some time in in- 
dustrial school work at Benares. 

' In 1869 she was joined by two Ameri- 
can Friends, Elkanah and Irene Beard, cf 
Indiana, and a separate mission was at 
once commenced in the city of Benares, 
which was moved the following year to 
Jabalpur, in the Nerbudda Valley, in the 
Central Provinces. E. and I. Beard were, 
however, Only permitted to continue their 
labors of love for a short time, ill health 
obliging them to return to America in 
1872. But this was not to stop the work. 
Again the need of India’s millions was 
felt by the Society at home, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1873, a young English Friend, 
Charles Gayford, went out to Jabalpur to 
join R. Metcalf. At that time a large 
district in the middle of the great Ner- 
budda Valley, containing a population of 
half a million, scattered mainly in small 
villages, but with the important city of 
Hoshangabad as its centre, was unoccu- 
pied by any Christian m‘ssion, and after 
careful thought, this district was fixed 
upon as the centre of the future Indian 
work of the Association. Accordingly in 
1874, the mission was established at Hosh- 
angabad, which has remained the head- 
quarters of the work. Standing in a 
populous wheat-growing district, the city 
forms the base of operation from which 
every cold season, itinerant journeys are 
made to village bazaars, melas, etc., for 
‘Many miles around. Out door services 
are held, homes visited, books and testa- 
ments sold, and in the evenings occasional 
magic lantern services attract crowds of 
Natives, Thus the goodness of the gospel 
18 spread and many souls are, it is be- 
lieved, growing enlightened by the truth. 

In 1878 fresh laborers, Samuel Baker 
and John H. Williams, took up the work, 
and very shortly afterward, a branch sta- 
tion was opened at Sohagpur, a small 


town about thirty miles away, where John 
H. Williams and his wife are still activeiy 
engaged. This is now a separate centre 
where schools, bazaars for preaching, and 
village work are regularly carried forward, 
and with promising results. The boys’ 
schools are especially full. 

The first missionary, Rachel Metcalf, 
was for many years crippled by rheu- 
matism, and afier long faithiul service for 
her Lord, pas:ed away at her post in 
1889. Some years before her death she 
took a few orphan girls into her house for 
training, and this has developed into a 
large orphanage at Hoshangabad, now 
under the care of Anna L. Evans and 
El'zabeth Jackson, in which there are 
now about twenty six girls. 

A small number of voys, about sixteen, 
are also being cared for under the direc 
tion of Anna Baker, and it is intended 
shortly to establish some industrial work 
in which these boys may be trained to 
handicraft. 

For some years the number of mission- 
aries in India remained very small, but the 
Lord of the harvest was graciously pre- 
paring others for the work, and in the 
year 1889, six more young and earnest 
workers went out, and soon it w-s practi- 
cable to enlarge the area. A new station 
was opened last year at Seoni Malera, 
where Joseph Taylor, of Sunderland, now 
resides, and another at Sehore, a British 
station in the native state of Bnopal, fifty 
miles north of Hoshangabad, wt ere Chas. 
and Mabel Terrell are engaged. From 
both of these places much encouragement 
is reported. 

Zenana work is actively carried on at 
the older stations, that of Hoshangabad 
being especially valuable, where Ellen 
Nainby’s efforts have been much blesse.i 
in this direction. About 110 houses are 
now open for visiting; many of the 
women being very attentive and wishful 
to learn. 

India Mission work is well known to be 
of slow growth, and then whilst many 
conversions cannot be recorded, the ir flu- 
ence of gospel teaching is gradually, but 
surely, laying hold of large numbers of the 
people, who we trust in God’s time will 
come out more fully. 


To be concluded. 


a me 


——There are who know a Saviour’s love 
The long-lost joys of kden can restore, 
And raise their views to happier seats above, 
Where fear, and pain, and death, can be 

no more, 


For them e’en vernal nature looks more gay ; 
For them more lively hues the fields 
adorn ; 
To them more fair the fairest smile of day ; 
To them more sweet the sweetest breath 
of morn. 
They feel the bliss that faith and hope supply ; 
They pass serene th’ appointed hours that 
bring 
The day that wafts them to the realms on 
high, 
The day that centres in eternal spring. 


JOHN BUNYAN. 


, 
A Tale of Two Hundred Years Ago. 


BY J. S. ELLIS. 
From The Message.* 

‘* Now, neighbor, we are waiting to 
hear this dream of thine !’’ said Thomas 
Marsom. ‘Friend Smith, thou art just 
in time to hear this new fancy of Brother 
Bunyan, and canst keep Doctor Rogers 
quiet. Ye new prisoners know not what 
a treat it hath been to hear Bishop Bun- 
yan’s book read.” 

The scene was in the old town gao! that 
stood upon Bedford bridge. It had but 
just been repaired after lying in ruins, and 
here for six months Bunyan was confined 
over the dark Ouse. Farmer Smith, of 
Lower Samsell, and his old friend Rogers 
were also imprisoned with him ; and they 
with others were gathered in the apart. 
ment over the gateway, which was also 
a toll house. Here in 1676 Banyan was 
reading to them the book he had begun 
to write, and which he termed “Tne Pat 
grim’s Progress.’’ 

He read on to the end of the break at 
the pa:ting of Christian and Hopeful with 
the Shepherds on the Delectable Mount- 
ains, and then waited for the verdict of 
his audience. 

‘Very beautiful,’ said Rogers; ‘but 
it is so strange I never heard anything 
like it.” 

“I feel it will offend some weak breth- 
ren,’’ said Smith. ‘It might be likea 
Delilah to rob thee of thystrength. Be 
advised, friend Bunyan, and put it in the 
fire. ’Tis not like thy solid books that 
are meat and drink for men.’’ 

‘*?Tis perhaps too harsh to say that,’’ 
said Rogers, ‘* but I cannot counsel its 
printing. There is nought like it in men’s 
hands, ard it may give our young people 
a taste for foolish reading. Yes, I say, 
print it not.” 

‘«Tt may do good, though,” interposed 
William Hawkes, a deacon of Bunyan’s 
church, and son in-law of John Gifford, 
‘‘T think afew might be printed just to 
see how it went.’’ ’ 

‘¢ Look here, lend it to me, John. £ 
will take it to my room,” said Thomas 
Marsom. ‘I will-read it quietly by my+ 
self, and mayhap shall be able to forma 
b.tter judgment than amorg this talking 
throng.” 

By and bye he returned, and fcund the 
company discussing the tidings that had 
just reached them. Bunyan’s aged father 
had just passed away, leaving his sons and 
daughters one shilling each out of his 
little store. Bat the messenger who 
brought the tidings told them to their de- 
light how in his closing days old John 
Bunyan loved and repeated passages trom 
‘‘The Jeru-alem Sinner Saved” of his 
giftedson. ‘*I am that sinner; indeed I 
am,” said he; ‘‘yet. blessed be grace, £ 
have found mercy. Would that I had not 
wasted my time in the follies that yicid 





*Chicago, monthly, 25 Cents a year. 
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no peace. They only make more soot 
upon the pot. Alack! that it hath been 
such a sad life with me! Yet am I glad 
that *tis not too late; it might well have 
been ; but tell my son John that I through 
mercy have ‘ Come and welcome to Jesus 
Christ,’ as he often bade me; and the 
wicked old tinker will meet me in heaven.”’ 
And so he closed up his eyes and went to 
rest. 

Marsom could scarcely contain himself 
to hear the conclusion of the messenger’s 
story, and then, referring to what he had 
just been reading, exclaimed, ‘‘ I say print 
it! print it! It isa wonderful book! 1 
am sure it is God inspired !"’ 

And print it John Bunyan did. Eight 
years following he wrote the second part. 

Shortly after the incident here recorded 
Bunyan was released from prison and re- 
turned to his occupation. The larger part 
of his time he now spent in preaching and 
writing books that had a wondertul sale. 

In the dark days that preceded the es- 
tablishment of English liberty at the Rev- 
olution, John Bunyan felt, with many, 
alarmed at the dangers of thetimes. He, 
to provide ayainst the perils of spoliation 
that had before consumed the (ruits of his 
toils, executed a deed of gift by which all 
his property was made over to his wife. 

But while others suffered, John Bun. 
yan’s prison days were happily over, and 
he spent the close of his life in preaching 
and visiting among the Christian people 
of his charge. One warmevening during 
the month of July, 1688, he sat with his 
wife in the little room termed the study, 
musing upon the days that were past, and 
talking by snatches of the persecution 
that seemed probable in the near future. 

While they were thus occupied a young 
man was shown into the little room, who 
introduced himself as the son of Sir Wil- 
liam Beecher, who had been one of John 

Bunyan’s judges. His father had, after 
serving the King, provoked his anger by 
refusing the last demand of tyranny, and 
James II had almost ruined him by the 
means of Jeffries, who was as delighted 
as his master to extort money and inflict 
pain. The old man, broken-hearted by 
by his losses and the ingratitude of the 
master for whom he had sinned so griev- 
ously, retired to Reading with the few rel- 
ics of his fortune, his estate passing to the 
supple Dr. Foster, who, after persecuting 
Dissenters, expressed himself as ready to 
protect them at the royal bidding, declar- 
ing that he wholly submitted himself to 
the King’s pleasure. Old Sir William 
Beecher had taken sore offense at his only 
son, who had ot late attended the meet 
ing of Bunyan’s congregation, and had 
acquired a love for the doctrines preached 
by the tinker. Yet Sir William himself 
had begun to read ‘* The Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress,”’ and declared himself astonished at 
the wonderful book, as yet unknown to 
reading or rich men! ‘*’Tis beautiful,” 
he said. “Ishali live to look upon the 
man that wrote it; and there is nought I 
would not do at his bidding! I would 
give my best ring. How I should love to 
disten to his speech 1” 
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Now young Beecher having heard of 
this saying, came to beg Bunyan to jour- 
ney to Reading to speak with Sir William, 
and remove variance between father and 
son. 

Bunyan at first hesitated. He was not 
strong. At onetime it was feared that 
he would. go into consumption, and of 
late he had been failing in health; but he 
did not like to refuse the request that 
Beecher urged with all his power. 

‘*] have been there often,” said he. 
‘« Many a time during the troubles I have 
gone gone there di-guised as a carter bear- 
ing awhip; but in sooth I am not so 
strong as once I was.’’ Yetafter a pause 
he said, **I will do thy bidding. John 
will attend to thee, Elizabeth ; he is get- 
ting of years to manage the brazier busi- 
ness, and I will not be gone long.” 

*«* My friend will lend thee a good nag,”’ 
said Beecher. ‘‘ Pray God your journey 
may well speed.” 

Accordingly one morning a week later 
Bunyan started, his traveling bags well 
filled by the loving care of Elizabeth, who 
lit le thought, as she watched his manly 
figure turn the street corner, that she 
wouid rever look upon him again until 
her pilgrim had gone into the city of God. 
We never know; would that some spirit 
could whiszer, ‘-It is the last time !’’ 
Yet perhaps it is best as it is. Any time 
may be the last, and we part with the pos- 
sibility that it may be never to meet 
again below! 

News traveled slowly in those days, but 
somewhere in the beginning of Septem- 
ber news came to Bedford that on the 31st 
of Argust Bunyan’s pains were all ended. 
He had been well received in Reading, 
and had the deep joy of returning good 
for evil, and not only reconciling a father 
to his son, but of leading a soul from the 
city of destruction into the narrow way 
beyond the wicket gate. With a glad 
heart he returned through the forty miles 
of weary road between Reading and Lon- 
don. The heavy rain all the way drenched 
him, and weary and sick, he alighted at 
the four story house on Snow Hill, Lon- 
don, where, under the sign of the Srar, 
John Strudwick obtained his livelihood as 
a grocer. It wes now near the middle of 
the month, and after a few days’ rest the 
tinker preached his last sermon from J hn 
xiii, 1. 

** Dost thou,’’ said he, ‘* see a soul that 
has the image of God in him? Love 
him, love him. Say, this man and I 
must go to heaven some day. Serve one 
another ; do good for one another ; if any 
wrong you, pray to God to right you, and 
love the brotherhood.’’ With this beau- 
tiful sentence he closed his earthly minis- 
try: ‘* Consider that the holy God is your 
Father, and let this oblige you to live like 
the children ot God, that ye may look 
your Father in the face with comfort 
another day.’’ And so he finished the 
testimony God gave to him for men. 


Mcanwhile he was passing through the 


press his last book upon ‘‘ The Accepta- 


ble Sacrifice,’ showing the excellency of 


a broken heart and a contrite spirit. 
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Then the fever that had hold of him 
increased, and on Friday, 31st August, 
1688, he passed away. 

‘*IT long for nothing so much as to be 
dissolved,” he said, ‘* and be with Christ. 
I am content to depart when he shall call 
me! I have long borne a crucified heart 
and by grace I shall enter into rest. Stay 
me not, for I am bidden into the pres- 
ence of the King! Weep not, for though 
I pass away the Lord abides with you and 
never faileth! Say to my flock that they 
cleave to the Lord and his truth, and 
strive to copy the example set before us 
in the Gospel! God give unto them all 
the spirit of his Son, and bring them into 
rest.”’ 


Elizabeth Bunyan did not long survive 
her noble husband. In 1692 she followed 
the Pilgrim into the city. ‘So the road 
was full of people to see her take her 
journey. But behold, all the banks beyond 
the river were full of horses and chariots 
which were come down from above to 
accompany her to the city gate. So she 
came forth, and entered the river witha 
beckon of farewell to those who followed 
her.” The last words she was heard to 
say were, ‘* I come, Lord, to be with thee 
and bless thee!"’ ‘*So her children and 
friends returned to their place, for those 
that waited for Christiana had carried her 
out of their sight. So she went and 
called and entered in at the gate with all 
the ceremonies of joy that her husband 
Christian had entered in before her. At 
her departure the children wept. But Mr. 
Greatheart and Mr. Valiant played upon 
the well-tuned cymbal and harp for joy.” 

‘And after that they shut up the gates, 
which, when I had seen, I wished myself 
among them.”’ 





WILLIAM WETMORE STORY. 


We are exceedingly gratified that so 
able and accomplished an American as 
Mr. W. W. Story, now in Rome, will act 
as representative of our country and the 
American Peace Society at the World’s 
Universal Peace Congress to be held at 
Rome. Mr. Story isthe son of Judge Jos. 
Story, the celebrated jurist, and has shown 
vemarkable taste and talent in both litera: 
ture and art. He is an alumnus of Har- 
vard and has resided in Italy many years 
and is familiar with all that pertains to its 
history and the character of its people and 
institutions. His statues of his father, 
Edward Everett, Josiah Quincy, James 
Russell Lowell are admired wherever 
known. Among his ideal statues the best 
known are a “‘ Semiramis,” a ‘* Sappho,” 
a ‘*Cleopatra’’ and ‘ Jerusalem.’’ His 
life of his father is a standard work, and 
his ‘* Roba di Roma” has been widely, 
read. He is alsoapoet. The ‘‘ Tragedy 
of Nero’? (1875) and ‘ Stephanie” 
(1877) are among his more recent poems. 
—American Advocate of Peace. 








EXcEPT a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God. 
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All business communications should be 
addressed to the Friends’ Review, S. W. 
corner Sixth and Arch streets, Philadel. 
phia. Checks and post office orders should 
be drawn to the order of the Friends’ Re- 
view. 


A Wipe DIFFERENCE exists, as a cor- 
respondent writes to us, ‘* between system- 
atic theological training and systematic 
Bible study. It is the latter that is abso- 
lutely necessary to the preaching of the 
historic Christ and Him crucified. ‘ Only 
the mystery is essential to salvation, but 
the history is very comforting.’ So wrote 
Robert Barclay.” 

True, indeed. But there is more than 
one way or kind of systematic study of 
the Bible. Paul (Galatians i. 14-17) had 
tried faithfully one way ; whereby he had 
advanced in the Jews’ religion beyond 
many of his own age. But, he writes, 
when it was the good pleasure of God to 
reveal His Son in him, that he might 
preach Him to the Gentiles, ‘* immedi- 
atély I conferred not with flesh and 
blood: neither went I up to Jerusalem to 
them which were apostles before me: but 
I went away into Arabia ; and again I re- 
turned unto Damascus. Then after three 
years I went up to Jerusalem to visit Ce- 
phas.’’ The second chapter of Paul’s 1st 
Epistle to the Corinthians is an excellent 
discourse on the right ‘‘ preparation for 
the ministry.” The instruction there 
commended is (v. 13) ‘‘not in words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which 
the Spirit teacheth.’’ No doubt Paul had 
the Scriptures with him, in Arabia, Da- 
mascus and Jerusalem. We must not for- 
get the important additional lesson of 
Apollos’ experience (Acts xviii. 24-26). 
He had been instructed ‘‘in the way of 
the Lord,” and, being fervent in spirit, 
had begun to speak boldly in the Syna- 
gogue ; ‘‘ but when Priscilla and Aquila 
heard him, they took him unto them, and 
expounded unto him the way of God more 
carefully.” (R. V.) Here was instruc- 
tion given through human instruments. 
To deny a place for this would be to do 
away with the occasion for all preaching 
as well as teaching. 

What we have in view in these reflec- 
tions is the question of a Biblical Institute 
for Friends. Over and over again in 
these columns it has been urged that 
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thorough and extended biblical instruction 
should be made a part of the curriculum 
in every Friends’ College. A propor- 
tionate inculcation of the contents of the 
Scriptures should have place in every 
school and every family. Proportionate, 
especially in the kind of collateral instruc- 
tion. In the college, advanced students 
may, to much profit, be made acquainted 
with the original languages in which the 
Scriptures were written, and with the 
historical and archeological learning which 
illustrates their record. But this is not 
essential, to ministers any more than to 
other Christians. Which would be, con- 
ceivably, the better training for a young 
preacher; to spend three years with Paul 
in Arabia (some believe his time there to 
have been fourteen years, Galatians ii. 1), 
or with George Fox ** in the orchards or 
the fields,” whither he went, he says, in- 
stead of going to hear the priest, ‘¢ with my 
bible, by myself,’,—or to pass the same 
length of time under the instruction of 


The pulpits cannot reach them, 
regular ministry, though able and willj 
are inadequate to the work of evangelizi 
these masses. The harvest is too great, 
and the laborers are too few. The 

of the harvest must send forth more labog, 
ers. This surely the Master desires to do, 
He has laid the burden heavily on 
hearts. From all directions come loug 
calls for reinforcements. The most earn. 
est and industrious workers realize mog 
fully the need of increasing their numbe 
and are praying and laboring to accom. 
plish it. I am persuaded that the time has 
fully come when a great host of earnest, 
spirit-baptized men and women must be 
thrust out into the field, whose chief quali. 
fications for the work of soul-rescue are a 
knowledge and heart experience of the 
Word of God, a burning love for Christ 
and fellow-men, and the enduement of 
power from on high. Pastors, churches, 
missions; evangelists, are calling loudly for 
such workers. Letters of application are 
constantly pouring in upon me from all 
directions. If I had the trained workers, 
I could send them out into the field by 
hundreds. Is not this the pleading voice 
of the Master calling for laborers? Is it 



























Professor Briggs and his colleagues, in a 
theological seminary ? 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in response 
to a proposal to unite in the establishment 
of a ‘‘ Friends’ Biblical Institute,”’ clearly 
expressed dissent from the principle of 
maintaining a system of special training 
for ministers among Friends. We accord 
fully with this testimony. Yet, without 
having details before us of the plan in 
view in Iowa Yearly Meeting, we under- 
stand that such special training is the ob- 
ject of the proposed ‘‘Institute.’’ Indi- 
ana Yearly Meeting, after open discussion, 
deferred the question tor another year. 
In the present state of the consideration 
of the ministry among Friends, it appears 
tous much best for it to be so deferred ; 
unless it could be met at once with a 
negative determination. 








AT THE PRESENT TIME nu preacher has 
the reputation of such remarkable and ex- 
tended results of his labors as Dwight L. 
Moody. He is an unlearned man; except 
as a most earnest, incessant, and, in his 
own manner, systematic student of the 
Bible. No one is likely to be safer than 
he in planning and directing a Biblical 
Institute. An appeal from him has just 
reached us, from which the following is an 
extract : 


‘©The cry of the perishing unreached 
by the gospel is heard everywhere. In our 
own land, in the great cities, in towns and 
country districts ; under the very shadow 
of churches, are multitudes hardly touch- 
ed by the personal ministry of Christians. 





not a great crisis of opportunity and re 


sponsibility for the church of Christ? 


How shall the call be answered? How 


shall the increasing demand for laborers 


be met? The Lord has put His Spirit 
upon many young men and women, some 
of them but recently converted, most of 
them without early advantages of educa. 
tion, a majority of them poor, but wita 
valuable discipline and experience of hard 
labor, privation and struggle ; and these _ 
men and women are standing before the 
churches as if in answer to the prayers for 
laborers, waiting for some Christian hand 
to help them into the field of service. 
They must have some preparation, some 
training, to do the work which the Lord 
has laid on their hearts. Where shall they 
get it ? 


For the training of jnst such persons 
provision has been made in the schools 
which have sprung up under the hand of 
the Lord at Chicago. The Chicago B.ble 
Institute provides for thorough instruction 
in the Word of God, in music, and in 
methods of Christian work, training the 
students through actual experience of city 
mission work and use of the Bible for 
such service as they seek. The school 
thus serves also as a testing place, where 
all students can satisfy themselves and 
others, by actual experiment, as to whe- 
ther they are fitted for the particular call- 
ing which they may have chosen. In this 
school there might and should bea thou 
sand students in course of training. The 
rates for tuition and board have been pit 
as low as possible, far below the real cost, 
or only $150 a year.” 


D. L. Moody asks for aid to support 
young men and women, without meansof 
their own, while going through this course 
of instruction. 

This is a plan for the preparation, not 
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of ordained ministers, but of lay workers 
for Christ. They are like the ‘* Gospel- 
jers ’ of former times. This is well ; there 
js no ecclesiasticism or sacerdotalism about 
it; it tends to lessen, not increase, the 
separation of a privileged and authorita- 
tive “‘ clerical class.” 

We will not here make argument in re- 

to the instruction in music in the 
Chicago Bible Institute. To his own mas- 
ter, in this as in other things, D. L. 
Moody must stand or fall. Certainly we 
do not believe that it can add.to the effi- 
ciency of workers in the Society of 
Friends. A gift of song, natural, im- 
improved and consecrated, may be, and 
we doubt not is, sometimes used and 
blessed of the Master. But such a gift 
needs not any elaborate technical training 
for its development and use. Better a 
single verse sung with the spirit, in the 
simplest unartistic fashion, than the finest 
anthem rendered faultlessly for winning the 
attention of the thoughtless, or rendering 
acceptable worship to God. 

In a word, we have more hope of good 
results from D. L. Moody’s Biblical Insti- 
tute for lay workers, than from an institu- 
tion organized at the present time among 
Friends for the special training of minis- 
ters of the gospel. 





INDUSTRIAL DISCONTENT.—This topic 
is well treated on another page by a 
valued contributor. It is a many-sided 
subject. We incline to the view that 
Professor Adams, in some of the passages 
quoted from him, makes rather too much 
of the loss of control, by laborers, of the 
conditions of labor, through inventions 
and the use of machinery. Human de- 
sires, which become practically needs, 
have grown and multiplied in like propor- 
tion, Moreover, machines, steam engines 
for instance, cannot be run without men ; 
and even switchmen can, by striking, stop 
the business of a great railway. Power 
has come to the working class, especially 
in this country, through education and 
Organization. The chief cause of unrest 
is not deterioration in the opportunities 
or environment of the laborers, but rather 
their increasing knowledge of better pos- 
sibilities. 
ludustrial liberty: what is it? Is not 
its worst enemy the tyranny of lawless 
labor unions, led by petty despots, en- 
; forcing their decrees by boycotts and 
violence ? 
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Tue Wipe Interest felt in the struggle 
in Louisiana against the wicked endeavor 
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of the Lottery Company to have its char- 
ter renewed for twenty-five years, is shown 
by the holding recently in New York of a 
large meeting of influential people to ex- 
tend practical sympathy to the Anti Lot- 
tery League. The Christian At Work says 
editorially : 


dle class, with its multitudes of clerks and 
small shopkeepers, those who are uot 
workingmen are but seventeen out of 
every hundred. One gains the impression 
from this book that while the inhabitants 
of London are not starving, except within 
the lines of the ‘ submerged tenth,’ yet 
life for the great mass of them must be @ 
dull, hard struggle for existence.’’ 











“Tt is affirmed on the authority of the Lot- 
tery Company itself that sinety three per 
cent. of the enormous revenue of twenty- 
two millions of dollars secured from their 
monthly and semi-anaual drawings—a 
greater revenue than that of the entire 
six States of New England—and which is 
wrung from the hard earnings of the poor 
—comes from the people of this county 
who live outside the State of Louisiana ; 
and its advocates urge this fact as an argu- 
ment for its recharter by the people of 
that State. And these investors, these 
victims of the lottery fraud—and it zs a 
fraud—are not the wealthy, the well-off 
of the country, but the artisans and me- 
chanics, the small shopkeepers and clerks, 
the servant girls and laborers and the 
small farmers, who send their money in 
the hope of winning prizes shat are never 
won because their numbers are carefully 
and fraudulently kept out of the drawing 
by the managers. This is the fraud that 
is impoverishing the people all over the 
country, and which the Lottery Company, 
with Beauregard and Early at its head, is 
dishonorably seeking to reimpose upon 
the people for another quarter of a cen- 
tury!” : 





Lire IN A GrEaT CITY, as represented 
by Charles Booth in the second volume 
of his work on the ‘ Labor and Lite of 
the People of London,’’ must include the 
possession of ease and luxury by but a 
few, of comparative hardship by the great 
majority. The substance of C. Booth’s 
conclusions is thus summed up in the 
Independent : ‘ 


**The lowest class of all, the loafers 
and semi-criminals, he reckons at one per 
cent. of the entire population, a figure ob- 
viously and confessedly unreliable, be- 
cause such people are homeless for the 
most part, and, consequently, hard to 
count, the very poorest at 8 4 per cent., 
and the poor all together, including these, 
at 31 per cent. Above them there is a 
great class, comprising more than half 
the people of London, whose situation is 
described as one of ‘ working class com- 
fort.’ The standard of such comfort is 
not, however, a very high one, for it ap- 
pears that the vast majority of the millions 
thus rated have to be ‘comfortable’ on 
an income of not more than a dollar a 
day for each family, not a great sum on 
which to live and pay rent in London. 
Many readers will be surprised to learn 
how small a proportion of the people be- 
long to the middle and upper classes. 
The people of London are working people. 
Even when you count out the lower mid- 
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SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 


Cork, IRELAND, 16th Eleventh mo., 1891. 





—Many Friends in your country will learn 
with sad interest of the decease of Jane New- 
som, of this city, which event took place after 
a short illness on the 14th inst., she having 
attained to the ripe age of 86 years. 


Those who traveled in the work of the min- 


istry will especially call to mind her hospi- 
tality (with that of her husband while he 
lived), and the warm interest she took in for- 
warding them in their service for the Lord ; 
ever entering into loving sympathy with 
them, 


In her own meeting we shall miss her 


much. She was bright and clear to the 
end, leaning on the Lord whom she loved, 


and was gathered asa shock of corn fully 


ripe into the beavenly garner. 


GEORGE GRUBB. 


EDWARD MARSHALL, of Sheffield, Eng~ 
land, was born in 1814. He was carefully 


trained in accordance with the Christian prin-- 
ciples of the religious Society of Friends. 


His father was concerned in the manufac 
ture of cutlery, for which Sheffield has long 
been famous ; and in 1839 he came to Ameri- 
ca and took charge of the business interests 
of the firm in New York city. In 1844 
he married Anna Maria, daughter of George 
Busselle, of New York. 

The decease of his wife in 1862 left him: 
with their daughter and only child. 

In 1866 he was married to Mary Ellis, 
daughter of Jacob Haines, of Muncy, Ly= 
coming county, Pennsylvania, which led 
to their home in that place during the sum-. 
mer season, 

He retired from business in 1868, and in 
the following autumn removed from New 
York to Philadelphia. 

Instructed from infancy in the doctrines: 
and precepts of the New Testament, it was. 
his earnest concern that his life should 
be conformed ‘to its teaching ; and he was. 
always loyal to the religious Society of 
Friends, in which by choice and convince- 
ment he was a member. 

Soon after the beginning of the civil war 
in 1861, an officer of the United States Gov- 
ernment called on Edward Marshall and 
gave him the first offer for supplying the: 
army with such articles as his line of busi- 
ness could furnish. To accept would quick- 
ly pour a stream of wealth into his posses- 
sion, but the proffered opportunity was at 
once declined, as he could in no way aidina 
movement that caused such countless mise- 
ries to his fellow men. 

The widow and orphan, the helpless, and 
those suffering in illness or affliction have 
often had their wants relieved by his timely 
care and sympathy; frequently more was ex- 
pended in this way than was required by his. 
own domestic establishment. As he ripened 
in Christian experience he was called to the 

ministry of the gospel of Christ ; and for 
about forty years he kept the charge com- 
mitted to him in watchfulness and prayer. 
Trusting in Him who offered Himself for 
our redemption on the cross of Calvary, and 
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holding the beginning of his confidence 
steadfast unto the end, he was enabled to 
wait in peaceful hope for the close of his 
earthly career when death would be swal- 
lowed up in victory. 

He departed this life on the 16th of the 
Eleventh month, 1891, at his house in Phila- 
delphia, and according to his expressed de- 
sire the interment was at Friends’ burial 
ground at Muncy. 


- NEWBERG QUARTERLY MEETING, Oregon, 

held Eieventh mo. 14, was one of the best 
held for a long time. No ministers with us 
- from a distance, but the Spirit of God seemed 
to pervade the meeting throughout, G, N. 
Hartley gave a very interesting account of 
Iowa Yearly Meeting. A degree of sadness 
overshadowed the meeting on account of 
Salem Quarterly Meeting being set up, 
which weakens our meeting in numbers, but 
we trust better for the cause of Christ. A. 
M. Bray and Mary Ann Haskins were ap- 
pointed clerks. In the evening was our 
Bible-school conference, which was _inter- 
esting throughout. On First-day at 10 A.M. 
was a parting love feast for the two Quarterly 
Meetings. No long sermons were preached, 
but a precious testimony meeting it was; 112 
testified in less than thirty minutes. while as 
many more rose to their feet desiring to do 
the same, but had not the time. Directly 
aiter this meeting closed, the regular meeting 
‘convened for worship, which was addressed 
by G. N. Hartley and Louisa P. Round with 
much power and clearness, In the afternoon 
we had a very enthusiastic missionary meet- 
ing, addressed by George Stabler, on the 
Mexican mission; after which the Alaska 
missjon was mentioned as a field of promise 
an which the W. F. M. S. think of assisting 
permanently.—E, W. WEESNER, in Chris- 
dian Worker. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO J. H. 
DovuGcuias. Mission Home,I, T., Eleventh 
mo. 18 1891.—I was among the Cherokees 
recently, and such hungry people for the 
gcspel I found! It seems strange that right 
in the heart of the United States they cannot 
have spiritual helpers. I found a Cherokee 
‘woman that told me she got her education in 
a Friends’ school at Maryville, Tenn,, and 
ever since then she wanted to join Friends, 
I have a place in the Cherokee Nation, six- 
teen miles from here. We have built us a 
house this fall, and as the people are very 
poor, and have no meeting-house, my wife 
ard I concluded to make a meeting room 
up stairs, and we fitted up aroom 22x32 feet 
and have it all ready for meeting except the 
seats and stove, which will cost us some $50, 
it is a nice room, comfortable and conve. 
nient, but we have no means to buy them, 
and the people are too poor, yet they desire 
to have meeting there and say they will have 
meeting every Sabbath. We are praying 
over this matter and believe we will be able 
to seat the house and set a stove. The house 
can be seen far and near. It is on a high, 
rolling prairie, and near the famous white 
sulphur spring, to which the Indians have 
come so long to be cured of their maladies. 
‘Our house has been the home of the Indian 
for many years and we have made our house 
with thatintention. We aim to have once in 
three months in our meeting room a meeting 
of leading men and women of the various 
tribes. The leading ones of nine different 
tribes can reach our house in a half day’s 
ride. Do all thee can, dear brother, to get 
some money to help us out with our seats, 

JEREMIAH HUBBARD, 
Box 170, Seneca, Mo. 
—Christian Worker. 











































AN EPISCOPAL MINISTER, named Robt. T. 
Thorne, at Southern Pines, North Carolina, 
has in his possession “ The Dream of Saml. 
Fothergill, 1760;” a manuscript, probably 
written out at the time by some one who 
heard it. Also, ‘Epistles of the Yearly Meet- 
ings held in London 1791, 1798 and 1800,” 
The owner desires to find a purchaser for 
these rare and curious documents ; whatever 
is received for them being devoted to the 
benefit of the descendants of the victims of 
the slave traffic, tor whom at an early day, 
as well as later, much earnest and active 
sympathy was manifested by Friends in Eng- 
land, 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 

THE Boston CONVENTION —We take 
the following items from our exchanges,— 
The report of the corresponding secretary 
showed that since 1874, when seventeen 
States were represented in the first cop. 
vention at Cleveland, the organization 
had grown till at this meeting every State 
and Territory in the Union was repre. 
sented. The membership is 153,402, again 
over last year of 10,369 members. The 
State showing the largest gain was Ohio, 
with 1,800. Iowa followed with 1,700; 
Illinois with 1,600; Pennsylvania and 
Oregon with 1,000 each. The treasurer's 
report showed receipts $25,259, expendi- 
tures, $27,217, with a balance on hand 
of $2,028. 

Miss Willard is re-elected president, 
Mrs. Buell, corresponding secretary, Mrs, 
Woodbridge and Mrs. Stevens, -ecording 
secretaries, and Miss Pugh, treasurer of | 
the National W. C. T. U. 

Miss WILLARD spoke in the Baker | 
Memorial Church, Sunday, to an immense 
audience. Among other things she said: 
‘¢ At the first National Convention not a 
word was said about prohibition, but now 
it is fully recognized and demanded on 
all sides. The women had come to unite 
their influence and strength against the 
demoralizing evils of society, especially 
the liquor traffic. The brewers brew 
their beer, but the women brew public 
sentiment. They clarify wine, but the 
women clarify the beclouded human mind 
of the intemperate ; the former rectify 
spirits, but the women rectify spirits of 
human bzings. Abstinence is needed, 
The moderate drinker at firstsays: ‘ Can, 
but won’t;’ but later on, * Would, but 
can’t.’ Not only are moral efforts neces- 
sary, but prohibition is required. High 
license is simply a brake to slow up the 
prohibition train. ”’ 

MonDAY EVENING came the great social 
event of the Convention in the form of a 
grand banquet at Music Hall, given by 











A COLD WATER VICTORY. 


Peleg Mitchell of Nantucket, grand- 
child of Jethro Starbuck and great grand. 
child of Mary Starbuck, relates the circum- 
stances described to him in early life by 
his mother and others, concerning her 
father, J:thro Starbuck, and his brother, 
Nathaniel Starbuck, which occurred dur- 
ing a former war between the French and 
Americans. 

They, residing about two miles from 
town, came down to the harbor in pursuit 
oi wood, and found that a small French 
Privateer had so obstructed the navigation 
that none of the article could be pro- 
cured. ‘They queried with the people 
why they suffered it to be there, and in- 
formed them that if they would furnish a 
small vessel and forty men they would go 
off and take charge of her and put her out 
of the way; and on being asked if they 
intended to fight, they replied, ‘* No, we 
want no other weapons than a hogshead 
of water and a suitable number of mops, 
with these we can so enval (envail ?) their 
faces as to cause a momentary blindness 
and thereby prevent them from doing us 
harm. They therefore with these wea- 
p2ns went off and approached the Priva- 
teer, which commenced a firing upon 
them, when his grandfather, J. Starbuck, 
screened himself behind the binnacle. 
‘* What! ‘‘said his brother Nathaniel, ’’ 
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art thou going to prove thyself a coward? | the Boston Woman’s Christian Temper ' 
He replied: ‘* Thou wilt see who is the | ance Union, in honor of the World’s and ‘ 
bravest man when brought to action, ’’ | National Unions. Mrs. Mary A. Liver 1 
and continued, ‘‘ good men are scarce.” | more presided. At her right hand was 
They then were ordered under the stern | Lady Henry Somerset, while among the s 
of the Privateer, but on the contrary they | other special guests were ex Governor ‘ 
ran their vessel alongside of her, called all | Long, Dr. A. J Gordon, Mrs. Edward : 
hands up from below (where they had | Everett Hale, Mrs. W. B. Clefin, Miss ‘ 
been concealed until then) rushed on | Willard, Joseph Cook, Sir Leonard Tilley, t 
board with their inoffensive weapons and | of New Brunswick, Dr. A. A. Miner, : 
in the manner they had proposed very | Mrs. Tel Sono, of Japan, and representa: ' 
soon took charge of them and sent them | tives from many foreign countries. At | 
prisoners to Boston. the tables there were nearly goo guests, 
—Copied by Peleg Mitchell, Nantucket, | while the galleries were filled with persons ; 
July 4, 1829, in the note-book of Ann | who had come to hear the after-dinner t 
Jones, a minister from England then | speeches. To give the flashes of wit, the ’ 
traveling in America. words of hearty congratulation and ‘ 
it ele earnest purpose is not permitted by our i 
space; but as Joseph Cook, ex Governot t 
THE TRANSFORMATION from a rural to | Long, Dr. A. J. Gordon, Dr. A. A 4 
an urban State has begun in Iowa. The | Miner, Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt, i 
Census of 1890 shows twenty-seven coun- | Mrs. Sally F. Chapin, Lady Somerset, and I 
ties to have a smaller population by 30,- | others, responded to the various toasts, 
ooo than in 1880. The State has increased | every one felt that an inspiration } 
in population 287,281; but the increase | been gained that would not be lost during i 
has been in the cities. the year of work that was before them. < 
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Tye annual meeting of the Non-parti- 
san Woman’s Christian Temperance Alli- 
ance was held in Y. M. C. A. Hall, 
Frooklyn, last week, Mrs. Ellen Phinney 
presiding. Sixty delegates were in at- 
tendance. Dr. Theodore Cuyler and Dr. 
Lyman Abbott made addresses one eve- 
ning, and the Y’s occupied the other. 
Miss Jenmie Doty is sick with nervous 
rostration and obliged to give up all 
work. Election of officers resulted as 
follows: Mrs. Phinney, of Ohio, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Walker, Minnesota, first vice- 
president ; Mrs. Florence Miller, Iowa, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Howard Ing- 
ham, Ohio, corresponding secretary ; Mrs. 
Cornelia Alford, New York, treasurer. 
The following superintendents of depart- 
ments were elected: Mrs. J. D. Weeks, 
scientific temperance instruction; Mrs. 
Richard Darleigh, Y work; Mrs. M. J. 
Aldrich, evangelistic work; Mrs. Ellis, 
Sunday school work ; Mrs. Lydia Tilton, 
legal work. 

The Non-partisan W. C. T. Union, 
still young, numbers not far from gooo 
members, its greatest strength being in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Iowa. Its head- 
quarters are at Cleveland. It publishes 
three papers, the Cleveland Journal and 
Bulletin and the Jowa Messenger, both 
weekly, and the Petersburgh White Rib 
don, a monthly. 


THE TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION OF 
Frienps of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
was formed to afford an avenue for effect- 
ive Temperance work by members of the 
Society of Friends. The Executive Com- 
mittee with its various sub-committees 
form the machinery by which the energy 
of those who feel called to the work can 
be directed into proper channels and be. 
come effective. They also form conve- 
nient bodies to see to the expenditure of 
funds which Friends give with a view of 
having them applied according to specific 
directions. 

Contributions are now asked from all 
to whom this circular is sent, either for 
the general use of the Executive Commit- 
tee in such way as its judgment shall di- 
rect, or for use upon lines that may be 
stated by the giver. For example: Lit- 
erature has lately been prepared for circu- 
lation among medical students, suitable 
tracts selected and distributed among cer- 
tain classes, boys’ parlors and coffee 
stands are maintained, meetings have 
been organized and held, and considera- 
tion given to proposed legislation. 

A new line of work, which will involve 
considerable expenditure, has been inaug- 
uated, viz.: The employment of a lady 
who has had experience in this particular 
work, to visit public school boards in 
Pennsylvania and see that the scientific 
temperance instruction, required by the 
act of 4th mo. 2, 1885, is effectively given. 
Her labors in the past have been very im- 
portant and this association proposes to 
have it continued. 

_ In general, it may be said that the ob- 
cts of this association are primarily 
educational, and of such character as to 








appeal strongly to all members of the 
Society of Friends. 

The Committees are as follows: Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Frank H. Taylor, 
Chairman, in general charge ; Selection 
and Publishing of Literature, John C. 
Winston, Chairman ; Meetings, J. Snow. 
den Rhoads, Chairman; Boys’ Parlors 
and Coffee Stands, Asa S. Wing, Chair- 
man ; Politics and Legislation, John B. 
Heston, Chairman ; Work among Friends, 
Emma Cadbury, Chairman ; Scientific In- 
struction, Lucy B Longstreth, Chairman. 

All contributions should be sent to the 
Treasurer, Alfred E. Maris, 1030 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. 


Dr. Epwarp G. Ruoaps, President, 
FRANCIS BIDDLE GaRRETT, Secresary. 
WittiaM H. Garricues, Gen’! Agent, 
608 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


Worps or Henry W. Gravy —To 
night it enters an humble home to strike 
the roses from a woman’s cheek, and to- 
morrow it challenges this republic in the 
halls of Congress. To-day it strikes a 
crust from the lips of astarving child, and 
to-morrow levies tribute from the govern- 
ment itself. There is no cottage in this 
city humble enough to escape it — no 
palace strong enough to shut it out. It 
defies the law when it cannot coerce suff- 
rage. It is flexible to cajole, but merci- 
less in victory. Itis the mortal enemy of 
peace and order, the despoiler of men 
and terror of women, the cloud that shad- 
ows the face of children, the demon that 
has dug more graves and sent more souls 
unshrived to judgment than all the pesti- 
lences that have wasted lifesince God sent 
the plagues to Egypt, and all the wars 
since Joshua stood beyond Jericho. It 
comes to ruin, and it shall profit mainly 
by the ruin of your sons and mine. It 
comes to mislead human souls and to 
crush human hearts under its rumbling 
wheels. It comes to bring gray-haired 
mothers down in shame and sorrow to 
their graves. It comes to destroy the 
wife’s love into despair and her pride into 
shame. It comes to still the laughter on 
the lips of little children. It comes to 
stifle all the music of the home, and fill 
it with silence and desolation. It comes 
to ruin your body and mind, to wreck 
your home, and it knows it must measure 
its prosperity by the swiftness and cer- 
tainty with which it wrecks this world. ’’ 
From a speech delivered at Atlanta, Ga. 





AT A RECENT meeting of the Acadamy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Prof. 
George A. Koenig exhibited a specimen of 
an aerolite that had fallen in Arizona in 
which diamonds were detected. The pro- 
fessor said that he was the first to discover 
diamonds in aerolites, as some previous 
announcement had been made, though 
mineralogists had received the statement 
with some doubt. The specimens exhibit- 
ed placed the fact within absolute cer- 
tainty. They were too small to be cf 
commercial value. 


HOW TO SAY NO. 


I was sitting with a friend once when 
her twelve-year old boy sprang into the 
room eager and impetuous. ‘‘Mother,”’’ 
he shouted, ‘‘can I go to the swimming 
hole this afiernoon? all the fellows are 
going.”’ 

The mother quietly shook her head. 
‘I’m sorry,’’ said she, ‘‘but you cannot 
go.”” 

The boy did not see me in his absorp- 
tion, and he straightened himself defi-. 
antly. ‘I will go,’’ said he. 

Instantly a look of reproof and com- 
mand came into the mother’s face, and 
she silently looked her boy in the eyes. 

He softened at once. ‘‘I want to go 
awfully,’’ said he. 

‘I know it,’’ she answered gently, ‘‘but 
your father has decided that you are not 
a sufficiently expert swimmer to go into 
the water without him, and he cannot go 
with you this afternoon. Here is Miss 
B., his mother added, ‘‘cannot you go 
and speak to her ?”’ 

He gathered himself together and came 
and shook hands with me politely, but all 
his bright eager looks had vanished, he 
was plainly bitterly disappointed, he went 
and sat down on the piazza for some time 
in silence. Finally he came in again. 

‘‘Mother,” said he, ‘‘I don’t believe 
Harry Hotchkiss can goswimming either. 
If I can get him, may we go over to Pel- 
ham woods together ?” 

“‘O yes,” answered his mother cordi- 
aliy, ‘‘and there are some fresh cookies in 
the cookie jar; you may take some for 
both of you.” 

Tom’s face grew brighter, he madea 
plunge for his mother, and gave her a hug 
which tousled her hair and crushed her 
neck ruffiz entirely. ‘‘Mother,’’ said he, 
**T just love you.”’ 

‘So do I you, Tom,” she answered 
quickly. And then Master Tom dashed 
out of the room. 

‘*Well,”’ said the mother laughingly, 
after his departure, while she re-arranged 
her hair, ‘‘how would you like to possess 
a young bear like that ?”’ 

‘‘Ah,” I returned, “I think you are a 
fortunate mother to be able to govern such 
an impetuous lad so well.” 

‘It is very anxious business, though,” 
she responded, ‘‘this saying ‘No.’ I am 
often afraid he will break away from me, 
he is so intense and so eager ; but he loves 
me and if I can give him a little time, 
his affection for me wins. He knows that 
I always say ‘Yes’ when I can.” 

“You will keep him, never fear,’’ I an- 
swered. ‘‘A boy who loves his mother, 
and is sure that his mother loves him and 
longs to make him happy, will never 
break away, for love is the strongest tie 
in the world.” — Christian-at. Work. 
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O powEr to do; O baffled will! 
O prayer and action, ye are one. 
Who may not strive may yet fulfill 
The harder task of standing still, 
And good but wished, with God is done, 
WHITTIER. 
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RURAL. 


INSECT-KILLING EMULSIONS. 















‘*The following furmulas for making 
emulsions have been recommended which 
we give in order of excellence as we find 
them and the reasons for and against 
each.’’—Pror. A J. Cook. 


SOFT SOAP AND KEROSENE EMULSION. 


Dissolve one quart of soft soap in two 
quarts of boiling water. Remove from 
fire, and, while still boiling hot, add one 
pint of kerosene oil, and immediately 
agitate with the pump as described above. 
In two or three minutes the emulsion will 
be perfect. This should be diluted by 
adding an equal amount of water, when 
it is ready for use. This always emulsifies 
readily with hard or soft water; always 
remains permanent, for years even, and 
is very easily diluted even in the coldest 
weather, and without any heating. In 
this last respect it has no equal, so far as 
we have experimented. The objections 
to it are: We cannot always procure the 
soft soap, though many farmers make it, 
and it is generally to be found in our 
markets. It occasionally injures the foli- 
age, probably owing to the caustic prop- 
erties of the soap. We have used this 
freely for years, and never saw any injury 
till the past season. In case of any such 
trouble we may use only one-half the 
amount of soap—one part instead of an 
equal. It works just as well, and we have 
sometimes recommended the proportion. 


HARD SOAP AND KEROSENE EMULSION. 


Dissolve one-fourth pound of hard soap, 
Ivory, Babbitts, Jaxon or Whale Oil, etc., 
in two quarts of water, add as before one 
pint of kerosene oil and pump the mixture 
back into itself while hot. This always 
emulsifies at once, and is permanent with 
hard as well as soft water. This is diluted 
with twice its bulk of water before use. 
The objection to a large amount of water 
sinks before the fact that this secures a 
sure and permanent emulsiun even though 
diluted with hard water. This also be- 
comes, with certain soaps, limpy or 
stringy when cold, so that it cannot be 
readily diluted with cold water unless 
first heated, but this is true with all hard 
sOap emulsions in case of certain soaps. 
We can, however, always dilute easily if 
we do so at once before our emulsion is 
cold, and we can also do the same either 
by heating our emulsions or dilution no 
matter how long we wait. 























































THE RILEY-HUBBARD EMULSION. 


Dissolve one half pound of hard soap 
in one gallon of water. Then add two 
gallons of kerosene oil and agitate at 
once. While this, like the formula last 
given, will emulsify, even when cold, 
with some kinds of soap, with others it 
fails unless quite hot, and frequently with 
Ivory and Whale Oil soap we have failed 
to obtain an emulsion even though we 
added the oil at once, until we re-heated 
the whole, oil and all. This we think a 
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serious objection. A farmer tries to make 
an emulsion and fails. He is discouraged 
and gives the whole thing up as a fraud. 
Again, if diluted with hard water the oil 
invariably separates and rises to the top. 
This we think a fatal objection. Many 
report absolute success with this formula. 
They had soft water. Others complain 
of total failure. They used hard water. 
If this worked as well with hard water as 
with soft, we should hardly object to re- 
commending it, yet even then we should 
regret that the larger amount of oil so 
cools the liquid that failure so often re. 


sults, especially with some kinds of soaps. 


KEROSENE AND MILK EMULSION. 


The late Dr. W. S. Barnard, while em- 
ployed by the Department of Agriculture, 
discovered the method of curning kero- 
sene oil with sour milk and forming the 
kerosene and milk emulsion. This is 
easily made, but cannot be kept long and 
I think is injurious to plants, as it attracts 
fungi and dust, and unlike soap solution 
would be befouling rather than cleansing 
to animals. I used it considerably several 
years ago, when Dr. W. J. Beale and my- 
self thought we noticed marked injury to 
the foliage. Ido not believe it will ever 
rank with the soap emulsions as an in- 
secticide. 


PYRETHRO KEROSENE EMULSIONS. 


A year ago, Dr. A. E. Menke, of the 
Arkansas Experiment Station, announced 
a new insecticide which was found a Ge- 
cided improvement upon the simple kero- 
sene emulsion. ‘This is made by using a 
kerosene extract of pyrethrum instead of 
pure kerosene oil in either formula No. 1 
or No. 2, as already given. The extract 
is obtained by filtering one gallon of 
kerosene through two and one-half pounds 
of pyrethrum or insect powder. To filter 
we place the powder in a funnel lined 
with coarse paper, and turn on the oil. 
We can get the filter paper of any drug- 
gist, who will show us how to put it in the 
funnel. We found this pyrethro kerosene 
emulsion more effective to kill insects, 
and less injurious to foliage than is the 
simple kerosene emulsion, and a one- 
twelfth emulsion harmed no foliage, while 
a one-fifteenth kerosene emulsion was as 
strong as we could safely use on many 
kinds of plants. The objections to this 
are its cost-and the extra trouble in 
making it. From many experiments, 
tried this season, we believe this will 
prove one of our very desirable insecti- 
cides. 


Home. 


ee OED <n 


Better look on both sides, rejoice in al 


to work and brighten up the dark side al 
we can.”— Zhe Lutheran. 


We advise all to try it in all cases 
where the kerosene emulsion fails. —A/ichi- 
gan Agricultural College—Our Country 


‘*SoME people say that we should al- 
ways look on the bright side of things. If 
that means that we are to look only on 
the bright side, we question its wisdom. 


the brightness we can see, and then go 
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KEPT HOUR BY HOUR. 


For years Striker Stowe, a tall, powerfy 
Scotchman, has held: the position of 
‘* boss striker '’ at the steel works, 
all of the men in his department wer 
hard drinkers, and he was no exception ty 
the rule. 

But one day it was announced 
the workmen that he had become 
ious, and sure enough, when pressed 
take a drink, he said: 

‘IT shall never drink mair, lads, Ny 
drunkard can inherit the kingdom ¢ 
God. ”’ 

The knowing ones smiled and ‘said; 
‘¢ Wait a bit. Wait until hot weather. 
until July. When he gets as dry a4 
gravel-pit he will give in. He can't help 
." 

But right through the hottest months 
he toiled, the sweat pouring off io streams; 
yet he seemed never to be temptedto 
drink. 

Finally, as I was taking the men's 
time, one evening, I stopped and spoketo 
him. ‘Stowe,’ said I, ‘‘ you used to 
take considerable liquor. Don’t youmig 
it?’’ 

‘* Yes, ” said he, emphatically. 

‘*How do you manage to keep away 
from it?’’ 

‘* Weel, just this way. 
o’clock, isn’t it ?’’ 

+o'Figp. *° 

‘* Weel, to day is the twentieth o° the 
month. From seven till eight I asked that 
the Lord would help me. He did so, an’ 
I put down a dot on the calendar, right 
near the twenty. 

‘* From eight till nine he kep’ me, and 
I put down another dot. From nine til 
tan he’s kep’ me, an’ noo I gie him the 
glory as I put down the third dot. 

‘¢ Just as I mark these, I pray, ‘0 
Lord, halp me—halp me to fight it of 
for another hour.’ ” 

‘¢ How long shall you keep this ap?” 
I inquired. ; 

‘* All o’ my life, ’? was the earnest re- 
ply. ‘It keeps me sae full o’ peace at’ 
happiness that I wouldn’t gie it up for 
anything. It is just as if he took me by 
the hand and said, ‘ Wark awa,’ Striker 
Stowe, I’m wi’ ye. Dinna be fearft’. 
You teck care o’ yeer regular wark, al” 
I'll see to the de’il, an’ the thirst, a” 
they shallpa trouble ye.’ ”’—. C. Pear- 

son. 





at iz now tah 
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Go, sun, since go you must. 
The dusky evening lowers above our sky, 
Our sky which was so blue and sweetly 
fair ; 
Night is not terrible, that we should sigh. 
A little darkness we can surely bear. 
Will there not be more sunshine by and by? 


Go, life, since go you must. 
Uncertain guest and whimsical ally! _ 
All questionless you came, unquestioned 
go ; 
What does it mean to live, or what to die? 
Smiling we see you vanish, for we know 
Somewhere is nobler hiving by and by. 
SUSAN COOLIDGE 


] 
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FRIENDS’ JAMAICA MISSION. 
$xa-S1vz, Manchioneal, Jamaica, 11 mo. 11, 1891. 
Editor Friends’ Review: 

As many of the readers of FrRiEnps’ 
Review have shown a deep interest in 
this mission, and often in a very practical 
way, I felt drawn to write something of 
its present condition and future prospects. 

J arrived at Sea-Side on the morning of 
the sth inst., having been chosen by the 
y. P. S. C E. of Iowa Yearly Meeting to 

nt them in this work. 

Arthur. H. Swift had been alone since 
Evi Sharpless returned three months ago, 
but has taken good care of the work and 
won the esteem of all connected with it. 

We have good facilities for carrying on 
the work at this point. The buildings 
are neat and commodious, The chapel 
has seats for 150 and will easily accom- 
modate more than 400 by bringing in 
seats from below. 

This house after it was built was raised 
by Josiah Dillon, and a substantial stone 
foundation put underneath, making a 
beautiful school room, 28x28 feet, light 
and airy, and back of it a room 15x28 
feet, which is nicely seated, and is used 
, for mid-week and other small meetings. 

The school room is furnished with sub- 
stantial American desks given by Friends 
of Philadelphia, and has a good set of 
maps and some other school appliances. 
The cottage is snbstantially built, and is 
: finished throughout with ceiling lumber 
instead of being plastered. Painting in- 
; side would much improve its appearance, 
| but so far we have not been able to do it. 
Outside it is well painted. It has nine 

rooms of good size and well arranged. 
) These buildings are delightfully situated 
z on an acre of ground formerly a part of 
the “Happy Grove Estate,’”’ looking 
” north over the sea, which isnot more than 
twenty rods away, but more than 100 feet 
below. The view from the wide veranda 
op the north and west is fine, as we can 
follow the horizon for twenty-five miles or 
more. It will be asked what has been ac- 
complished by the seven years of work 
here. Icannot tell aM, but seme of the 
results are very apparent. Our meeting 
has at present a membershipof, forty-one, 
and with very little exceptiom they are 
living consistent Christian lives. And 
their love to God. and the Church and 
earnestness for the saving of others might 
shame some of us who would draw our 
' tobes closer around. us for fear of being 
defiled. For many. of these, be it remem- 
bered, have been saved from.lives of the 
gtossest immorality. Among the mem- 
yy? bership are old men and women, black 
and shriveled and tottering with age; 
strong young men and women, and bright 


i el ie ee 


i eyed, intelligent boys and girls. 

Arthur H. Swift has again taken charge 
? Of the school since my coming, and he 
_o - td under good discipline, and much 


iasm is manifested by some of the 
ses. Yesterday morning as I watched 
their bright faces, of all shades from ebony 
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to slightly colored, as they marched and 
sang, my eyes involuntarily filled with 
tears as I thought, ‘‘If these are an aver- 
age of the island as given by official fig- 
ures last week, 69 per cent. are of unholy 
parentage, and but for this work even a 
greater proportion of these bright eyed 
girls must fall before reaching woman- 
hood.”’ 


And I prayed that not only we who are 


here, but others who are not called to sac- 
rifice all things, may do all in our power 
to lift up hundreds more of our people, 
who have been literally ‘“‘robbed and 
spoiled.’’ 


These are some of the definite results of 


our work. The moral influence that has 
come out from it God alone can tell. But I 
have testimony that it is felt throughout 
the island. 


I will write again of other features of 


the work that God is opening to us and 
pressing upon us. When I remember how 
Jamaica was laid upon the heart of George 


Fox and his fellow laborers, and how 


many Friends since his time have felt called 
to come and labor for a time here, I have 
said, ‘Surely this isa field which the Lord 
of the Vineyard has chosen for us, and 
Friends everywhere must be interested in 
is.°* 


GILBert L. Farr. 





Toxo, Jaran, Eleventh mo. gth, 1891. | 


M. W. Haines—My Dear Friend: 


Thy letter of 2d of Tenth mo. was duly 


received and we were glad to get it as it 
had been some time since we had heard 
from thee or the Association. ene 

Before receiving this thou wilt have 
heard of the terrible earthquake which 
caused such terrible destruction to life 
and property in Central Japan. It oc- 
curred on the morning of my last writing 
to thee I believe, but perhaps I did not 
mention it, as I did not then know what 
injury it had done. I.will send thee a 
copy of the Japan Mail which will give 
thee a better idea of it than I have time 
to write. Over 7,500 lives were lost and 
more. than 100,0cco houses destroyed, 
which means that over 500,000 people are 
rendered homeless. Many thousands of 
the survivors are wounded, some of whom 
will die and numbers of others have had 
one or more limbs amputated. The shock 
in Tokio was the most severe for many 
years, but (comparatively speaking) no 
damage worth mentioning was done, Our 
house rocked like a ship at sea but noth- 
ing further happened. It makes one feel 
as though the earthly foundations were 
not very secure, but ‘‘ we know that if our 
earthly Louse of this tabernacle were dis- 
solved, we have a building of God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. ”’ ch DP heres oe 
Very sincerely thy friend, 

JosepH CosAND. 





OFFICE OF THE WALDENSIAN EVANGELICAL 
COMMITTEE. 


Rome, 11 mo. 7, 1891. 
To the Secretary—Christian Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Society, Philadelphia. 


. + Of the names given in your 
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letter as our delegates to the Rome Con- 
gress, there are tour I know now, ¢. ¢., 
James Wood (of Mount Kisco, New 
York), Miss Creith, Signor Scarrelli, and 
Signor Guiseppe Mattei. 
to them to meet in my house on Monday 
next, P. M., in order to see each other 
and to combine a united action in the 
Congress as your delegates. The Con- 
gress will be inaugurated at the Capital 
on Monday next at 1 P. M. 
able to be present two days at the sittings 
of Inter-parliamentary Conference for 
Peace and have been much interested. 
That is, I think, a move in the right 
direction. 
more influence in the questions of peace 
and war are the members of the houses 
of Parliament who have to vote the 
money necessary to go to war. 
pleasure to see those M. P.’s come from 
Spain, France, England, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Belgium, Germany, Holland, 


I have written 


I have been 


Certainly the men who have 
It is a 
Austria, 


Roumania, Switzerland and 


Hungary, joining a pretty good number 
of Italian deputies, and discussing earn- 
estly the best way to bring about the 
arbitration by umpires as a substitute for 


guns in the solution of conflict between 
nations. Alas! all these men, the kinder, 


the nobler, perhaps of their respective 
nations, whilst pursuing the grand aim of 


peace based on justice, seem to ignore 


completely the existence of the God of 


Peace and of Justice. That is the weak 
point. But God-has promised that all 
things work together for good. . . . 
With kind regards, yours truly, 
MATTEO PROCHET. 





Romeg, ITaty, 11 mo, 16, 1892. 

Zo the Secretary—Christian Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Society. At a meeting 
held at your office here, 107 via Nazionale, 
II mo. 9, 1891, present Dr. Matteo Pro- 
chet, Madame Prochet, Madamoiselle Pro- 
chet and Mr. Prochet, Jr., Arthur O’Neill, 
Alex. King, Mr. Wright; Dr. Darby, 
Secretary of London Peace Society ; Fred. 
Fox, Anna Fox, Fielden Thorp, Miss 
Rowntree, Mr. G Mattei, Miss E Rob. 
inson, Miss Robinson, Miss Cherry, Miss 
Sanders, Mrs. Southey, Miss Mills, Mons. 
Vasseur of Paris, Madame Fisher-Letle 
of Germany, and myself : 

1. It was concluded to hold a prayer- 
meeting every morning at 9 30 A.M, 
commencing Wednesday the 11th in a 
room placed at our disposal by Mons. 
Leso, Secretary of the Bureau. 

2. It was left to Dr. Darby to try and 
arrange a meeting for English residents, to 
be held probably next Sunday afternoon 
at the Presbyterian church of Mr. Gray. 

3- It was left to Dr. Prochet to see Mr. 
Bonghi, President of the Congress, to 
arrange, if practicable, for a pause of 
silence at the commencement of the Con- 
gress each day, to allow time for those who 
desired to ask God’s blessing in their 
hearts. 

4. Dr. Prochet urged the importance 
of Christians in their remarks upon the 
subjects under debate, discussing these 
questions on the basis of Christian prin- 
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ciple, and not to leave all the speaking to 
those who only regard this question from 
humanitarian or moral aspects alone. 

A quarter of an hour or twenty minutes 
was spent at the beginning of the meet- 
ing in a devotional spirit, during which 
four vocal prayers were offered, and we 
separated to our homes rejoicing in this 
privilege of Christian intercourse. These 
resolutions have been carried out to the 
best of our ability. The prayer meetings 
were attended by 25 to 30 people, and 
were times of renewed faith that God 
does answer prayer. 

The President acceded to our request. 
The meeting in the Presbyterian church 
yesterday was good and about 150 people 
there. 

The Congress, which not having any 
section respecting Christian teaching, has 
had a testimony given to it, so that 
altogether I am very thankful to have 
been here. Excuse these hasty lines, but 
I have been very busy writing a report 
for the Christian press of England, a 
copy of which I will send thee towards 
the end of the week. I do hope thy 
health is better. I have often thought of 
thee and of Dr. Trueblood, and wondered 
why God’s plans kept you both away. 

Thine sincerely, 
Grorce GILLETT. 





Diss, Norroxx, England, 11 me. 18, 1891. 
Editor of Friends’ Review : 

I came across Peleg Mitchell’s narrative 
among some old papers in a house where 
we were visiting while attending meetings 
over here, and I thought it was so ‘‘delic- 
ious’ I must commun:cate it. I used to 
know Peleg Mitchell, an ancient worthy 
who belonged to the ‘‘smaller body ;’’ and 
Mary Starbuck, if I am not mistaken, was 
a ‘‘great woman” in Nantucket when 
Friends first went there, and was an early 
convert and active member of the body. 

They also told us a story about Ann 
Jones’ going to America. She was not 
married when the concern first rested 
upon her, and was one day earnestly en- 
gaged in prayer that if the Lord should 
wish her to go to America a suitable Friend 
should be found as companion on the long 
journey. Through the open window the 
prayer was heard by Friend Jones, a 
neighbor, and as she came out of her 
house he accosted her with the question, 
** Would a tailor do?’’ And apparently 
a tailor would do, for it was as his wife 
she crossed the ocean. 

We are hoping to finish our long ser- 
vice over here in a few months and it 
will be very pleasant to see home again, 
though very many and very kind homes 
have been opened to us here. 

Very truly, thy friends, 
Ws. and S. T. THompson. 





a 


‘* WHEN I would,’’ says one, ‘‘ possess 
nothing through seif.love, everything was 
given me without going after it.’’ Oh, 
happy dying of the grain of wheat, which 
makes it produce a hundred fold ! 
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THE APPOINTMENT of a board of women AMEN. 
as members of the World’s Columbian 
Commission, touches the interests of wo- 
men at more points than was at first ap- 
parent. Not of least importance is the 
stimulus given to women in lines of work 
hitherto considered unusual. The first 
challenge was a prize of $1000 offered for 
the best architectural design for the Wo- 
man’s Building. The star rested upon 
Miss Sophia G. Hayden, of Boston, a 
young lady scarcely more than twenty- 
two years of age, whose studies in the 
school of architecture are not yet com- 
pleted. 

The building is of classic style, having 
end and centre pavilions. It measures 
two hundred by four hundred feet, and 
the cost is estimated at $200,000. An open 
arcade connects the centre and corner pa- 
vilions of the first story, the centre con- 
taining the main entrance of the build- 
ing. The main entrance is by a triple 
open archway with rows of Corinthian 
columns. The main cornice, an elabo- 
rately decorated frieze, runs the entire 
length, under the low Italian roof. Miss 
Enid Yandall, a sculptor of Louisville, 
Kentucky, is now modeling the caryatides 
to support the cornice of the roof garden. 





BY F. G. BROWNING, 















I cannot say, 

Beneath the pressure of life's cares to-day 
I joy in these, 
But I can say 

That I would rather walk this rugged Way 
If Him I please, 


I cannot feel 
That all ~ well when darkening Clouds gop, 
cea 
The shining sun ; 
But then I know 
God lives and loves ; and say since it is g» 
“ Thy will be done,” 


I cannot speak 
In happy tones; the tear-drops on my cheek 
Show I am sad ; 
But I can speak 
Of grace to suffer with submission meek 
Until made glad. 


I do not see 
Why God should e’en permit some things 
to be 


When He is Love, 

But I can see, 
Though often dimly, through the mystery 
His hand above! 
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] do not know 
Where falls the seed that I have tried to sow 
With greatest care, 
But I shall know 
The meaning of each waiting hour below 
Sometime, somewhere! 


Tue Lonpon Tidbits lately offered a 
prize for the best definition of money. 
The prize was awarded to Henry E. Baggs, 
of Sheffield, who defined it thus: “ An 
article which may be used as a universal 
passport to everywhere except heaven, 
and as a universal provider of everything 
except happiness.’’ 


, I do not look 

Upon the present, nor in Nature's book 
To read my fate ; 
But I do look 

For promised blessings in God's Holy Book, 
And I can wait. 





AND he shall be like a tree planted by 
the rivers of water, that bringeth forth 


I may not try 
his fruit in season ; his leaf also shall not 


To keep the hot tears back, but hush that 


wither ; and whatsoever he doeth shall “gh It might have been,” 
prosper. Psalm i. 3. And try to still 








Each rising murmur, and to God's sweet will 
Respond “ Amen,” 
—Selected. 


For Friends’ Review. 
“SOME DAY, SOME OTHER MOR- 
ROW.” 
‘‘ Some day, some other morrow,” 
When this poor moment crumbles and is 
gone? 
So sure that many a silent, wondering 
dawn, 
Bearing its seal of sorrow, 
Is clasped for thee within the Future’s rosy 
arms? 


Dost know the film of morning 
Hangs lighter than her dewy webs, spun 
o’er 
From hill to hill from out the old suns’ 
store ? 
Night gathers it as scorning 
And flings its twilight tatters down the glow- 
ing West. 


So pass our deeds abiding, 
Our actions at the time as strong as Time. 
Who knoweth when the wheeling earth 
sublime 
With prove a sunbeam gliding 
Shattered within the twilight of all time ! 
CHARLES H, BATTEY. 





Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High 
est of all in leavening strength.—- P 
S. Government Food Retort. 


Minneapolis. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS 


ForeiGn.— 7welfth mo. 1.—Dispatches 
from Suakim,Egypt, says: The tribe of Shel- 
juks has severely defeated a body of Der- 
yishes near Pasheda. Large reinforcements 
have been sent to the scene from Omdurman, 


The outbreak in China is said to be an in- 
surrectionary movement of serious dimen- 
sions. The number of rebels is becoming 
alarming. . ad 

Squadrons of Mongolian cavalry besides 
infantry are reported tobe advancing on Pe- 
kin, Imperial troops have started to meet the 
rebels. The entire Christian population of 
Chung King was massacred with the Belgian 

iests. The local Governor attaches the 
fame forthe crimes to bands of Mongolian 
robbers. The General Government has now 
taken stepsto prevent any further outrages 
on foreigners or native Christians in the dis- 
trict. The Government has decreed that the 
printing and publishing of anti-foreign pla- 
cards isa capital offence and has ordered 
those already convicted of this offence to be 
beheaded at once. 


The Right Hon, Edward Robert Bulwer- 
Lytton, Earl of Lytton, British Ambassador 
to France, died suddenly on the 24th ultimo 
from heart disease. 


A despatch from Buenos Ayres says: 
“The news of the abdication of Marshal Fon- 
seca was received in Rio Grande do Sul with 
general satisfaction,‘and has put an end 
to the revolutionary movement in that State. 
The obstructions placed in the Rio Grande 
have been removed and the river has been 
reopened to commerce, The insurgent 
troops are disbanding.” The British Minister 
telegraphed that Da Fonseca’s readiness to 
abdicate was due to the fact that he is criti- 
cally ill. 

Twelfth mo, 2.—France in view of the 
situation in China has urged the powers to 
take immediate action. 


Twelfth mo. 4.—A colliery disaster has oc- 
curred near Manchester, England, Four 
men were suffocated and two others nearly 
$0, 

Twelfth mo. 5 —Dom Pedro, Ex Emperor 
of Brazil, died on the 4th inst. 

The Shanghai correspondent confirms the 
report of the defeat of the rebels, who have 
retired to the mountain fastnesses, 


Twelfth mo, 7.—No definite news is ob- 
tainable about the condition of affairs in 
China, On November tst the foreign inhabi- 
tants of Chung King were living in a state of 
terror, expecting an outbreak: Dispatches 
from Shanghai state that the missionaries 
had not deserted their posts, but were brave- 
ly standing their ground. Li Hung Chang, 
the Viceroy, is massing troops in Manchuria, 
and a determined effort to suppress the re- 
bellion is looked forward to. 


The report of a terrible mining disaster 
comes from St, Etienne, in the Department 
of Loire, and the centre of one of the richest 
coal fields in France. An explosion of fire 
damp occurred at noon on the 6th instant in 
one of the numerous coal pits in that region, 
and many of the workers were unable toes- 
Cape from the mine. According to advices 
so far received 80 men perished in the pit. 


Domestic — Eleventh mo. 30.—President 
eixotto promulgated a manifesto to-day, 
which is received with general satisfaction. 
In this he altogether abandons the arbitrary 
and dictatorial authority assumed by Da 
Fhoseca, and declares that the legal order of 
affairs is re-established. As a consequence 
ot this general statement the manifesto au- 
hounces that the dissolution of Congress de- 
creed by Da Fonseca is annulled, and that 
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the state of siege in the federal district has 
been raised. 

The manifesto summons Congress to re- 
assemble on 12th mo. 18 and resume its 
functions. 

This proclamation makes it clear that the 
new President does not sympathize in any 
way with the policy inaugurated by Da 
Fonseca, and that he proposes to do all in 
his power to restore the political situation to 
normal conditions, 


Twelfth mo, 1,—Dr. Mott Smith, a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet of the Queen of the Ha- 
waiian Islands, has negotiated a new treaty 
with the United States which provides for 
absolute free trade between the two Govern- 
ments in the produets and manufactures of 
both countries, This treaty has been signed 
by Dr. Smith, and by the representative of 
the United States through whom the negotia- 
tions were carried on. It has been in the 
possession of the President for several days, 
but has not yet been signed by him. 


Twelfth mo, 2.—Professor 5. C. Chandler, 
before the Boston Scientific Society on the 
24th ult., read an analysis of observations 
showing that the parallels of latitude com- 
monly supposed to be fixed lines are mu- 
table; that the pole of the earth revolves 
about a circumference with about thirty feet 
radius in 427 days. 

It is claimed that this discovery accounts 
for many of the discrepancies in astronomi- 
cal observations which have been perplexing 
astronomers for many years. 

It is said that Thomas A. Edison is en- 
gaged in a certain modification of the phono- 
graph for the purpose of fitting it to become 
the successor of the raised letter system in 
production of books for the blind. 

A passenger train on the St, Louis and 
San Francisco railroad was stopped at Glen- 
dale on the night of the 30th inst, and the 
express car robbed of money valuables to the 
value of from $20,000 to $50,000. -The ex- 
press messenger was badly injured by the 
robbers. 

Twelfth mo. 3.—A statement prepared at 
the United States Treasury shows a net in- 
crease of $12,769,909 in the circulation since 
November tst, and a net increase in the 
Treasury in money and bullion to the amount 
ot $8,867,045. 

It is reported that the German Govern- 
ment is trying to negotiate a reciprocity treaty 
with Brazil, 

A dynamite factory was blown up on the 
afternoon of the 2d inst, Five men were 
killed. 

Twelfth mo 4.—An express train on the 
Bound Brook division of the Philadelphia 
and Reading railroad, which left New York 
at 4 o’clock, P. M., on the 3d inst., collided 
with the division repair train, one mile east 
of Pennington, N. J. Three men were killed 
outright, and a dozen or more passengers 
were injured, 

Twelfth mo. 5.—A man, supposed to be 
insane, entered the office of Russell Sage, of 
New York city, on the 4th inst., and de- 
manded $1,200,000. On being refused, he 
hurled a package of dynamite upon the floor. 
The explosion wrecked the office and part 
of the building, killing the thrower, and also 
a clerk named Norton. Six others were in- 
jured. The secretary, treasurer, and aclerk 
of Imbre & Co. fatally. 

Twelfth mo. 7—Between the hours of 4 P. 
M. and 5 P. M. on the 3d inst. the volcano of 
Colima, Mexico, was in a state of violent 
eruption, and at 8 o'clock that night a heavy 
shower of ashes began falling upon the city. 
It lasted over an hour, covering the streets 
and roofs of buildings with ashes and greatly 

' terrifying the inhabitants, ; 
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a ee nen enna ance eee 


“The Best is Hardly Good 
Enough for Us.” 





One season’s triumphs only urge 
us to greater exertions for the 
future —therefore it ia that our 
Special Euit stock stands now un- 
matched in quality, character and 
price. 

Have you seen our Genuine 
Scotch Homespun €£uits? If not 
don’t buy a Suit till you do. They 
look worth $45—they cost $18. 


E. O. THOMPSON, 
Importer, &c., 


1338 Chestnut. 
(Opposite the Mint. ) 


RACTS.—THE BOOK ASSOCIATION 
of Friends has on hand a supply of 
Tracts for sale, twenty pages for one cent, 
or the Association will furnish in its discre- 
tion, without charge Tracts for gratuitous 
distribution, Send or apply for a Catalogue 
to the Friends’ Institute, 1305 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


RIENDS’ LIBRARY 138 N. 16TH ST. 
With a view to increase the circula'ion of 
Friends’ Library and to enlarge its useful- 
ness, it has been decided to open the Library 
on Fourth-day evenings from 7.30 to 9 30 P. 
M. The Library is now open Third day 3 to 
6 P. M.; Fourth-day 7.30 to 9.30 P. M ; Filth. 
day 3 to6 Pp. M.; Seventh-day 3 to 6 P. M. 


OR RENT.—FINELY SITUATED 
Family Hotel at Saratoga, kept for five 
summers by a Philadelphia Friend. Com- 
pletely furnished, with bed and table linen, 
china, silver, &c. Appointments first class, 
rent moderate, Address Box M., 
Saratoga Springs, N, Y. 





HE THOMAS MEXICAN TOURS.— 

This limited party will start January 

27th. It offers several unique features not 

found in any trip over 1000 miles of new 

ground into the very heart of the tropics. 

The return is via. Florida. Supp!ementary 
trips to Cuba and California, Address 
Rev. C, F, THomas, D.D., 

1606 Wallace Street, Philadelphia. 


ALICE LEWIS, 321 N. WALNUT ST., 

West Chester, Pa. Agent for London 
Friend, British Friend, and Friends’ Quar- 
lerly Examiner. Two former $1.50 each pér 
year; Examiner, $1.66, all in advance. 
Annual Monitor for 1891, 60 cents. 
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TARVIS-CONKLIN| inwwveetTope | AMERICAN FinF NKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


CAPITAL; . . $1,500,000.00 
SURPLUS “pris 303,424.86 


Offer for anaes to investors. Six per cent Guaran 
ix per cent Debenture Bonds, at par 

end accrued interest. These securities have sto d 
the a of years, and are the most desirable on the 
For further particulars apply to 


E. H. AUSTIN, Manager, 
518 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


dnvest Your Money Carefully, 
Wisely, and with Judgment. 


'S to 6% FIRST MORTGAGES on Improved 
New York City and Brooklyn Property. 
Mortgage no case will exceed 50 to 
per cent. of value. 


@%% CALL LOAN CERTIFICATES from 
$100 to yh aed running from 1 to 8 years, 
amply secu 

@% county can MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


@% HORSE RAILROAD BONDS. 


@%% DEBENTURE BONDS AND MORT- 
GAGES, issued by the Des Moines Loan and 
Trust Co.; examined and licensed by the 
ae Department of the State of New 


Write for particulars rs as to the above and know for 
gourself the merit of the security you purchase, to 


RICHARD E. CARPENTER, 
Seem 1085. Me 121 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


Conservative 
investors, 


Who want a Security 
paying 6 to 8 per cent. 
and convertible into cash 
on short notice 


Buy Our 
Certificates. 


All secured by 
City First Mortgages. 


Money with this Association wilt 
ve 
ea. earn nearly Three Times as much 
Association | as In an “dolly savings bank, 
of Minneapolis.| and can be withdrawn at 30 days’ 
Assets, $675,000 notice, - 


mss” HAF. NEWHALL co 


‘$33 Drexel Building, vain. 





Tilt 


INVESTORS | 


CUARANTEED 


origages 


sens” eo, 
onds , a % 


tocks 10% 


WE HAVE HAD 
20 Years’ Experience 
IN INVESTMENTS. 
LNEVER, LOST ee ot 
and Principal has 


SUCAR CO. 


own HAVE RETURNED TO suena 


$13,800,000 


realizing 6 per cent, to 18 per 
We nor hendle any cory that we do nt sbeolately 
The investments we now have are 
any we have ever 0! and pay more Interest 
we have offered ten years, 
tothe leading banks in New York, and to 000 pate 
Soe Shyer Ba 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. M.cO. 
Wall St., Cor. Broadway, New 
BENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 


washed; 


Beware 


_.. something in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send it back. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


2 











it tells on the woman who washes. 
work. and works safely. 


want done well; what it leaves undone, it ought not to do. 





| Twelfth Ss 


AMERICAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, Company’s Building, 
and 310 Wainut St., Philadeiphia, 





455, 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891, 
$2,950,304.07. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, 
JAMES B, YOUNG, Actuary, 


DIRECTORS, 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander 


John T. Lewis, Soastee 2. P 

Israel Morris, oseph E. Giga 

Pemberton 8. eee aoneeh Welsh, 
helen. 





B@> When answering advertisements, you will 
confer a favor upon the publisher by mentioning 
the Friends’ Review. 





It’s a 
cold day 


for the housekeeper 
when fearline gets 
left. Take Pearline from 
washing and cleaning and 
nothing remains but — 
hard work. It 
shows in the 
things that are 
Pearline saves 


It leaves nothing undone that you 


Peddlers and Some unscrupulous grocers will tell you * this 
is as good as” or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— 
Pearline is never peddled, and if aaa 


rocer sends yo 
263 ES PYLE, : 








REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


THE “STANDARD” WRITING MACHINE OF THE WORLD. 


Used and endorsed by leading business and professional men. 


Correspondence solicited. No trouble to answer questions. [Illustrated Pamphlet Free. 


Wryckorr, Seamans & BeEneEDICT. 


834 CHESTNUT STREET, PIHLADELPHIA. 


Eb Jay 





